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Notes of the Month 


The Japanese Elections 

For the first time since the war the Democratic Party has 
emerged as the biggest single party in Japan, with 185 out of 467 
seats—a gain of 61 at the expense of the Liberals, now reduced 
from their former strength of 180 to a sorry 112. Opinions differ 
as to whether the Democrats owe their success more to popular 
revulsion against the bribery scandals of Mr Yoshida’s last year of 
office, to the personal popularity of their leader, Mr Hatoyama, 
whose approachability and fire-side-chatty public manner contrast 
strongly with the dictatorial aloofness of his predecessor, or to the 
promise of a more independent, less ‘satellite-like’ foreign policy 
beginning with the reopening of diplomatic relations and the ex- 
pansion of trade with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

In practice, however, it is doubtful if the Election has done more 
than replace a conservative ‘Tweedledum by a conservative 
‘Tweedledee. The Democrats may be more ‘independence- 
minded’ than the Liberals; their leaders are personally less deeply 
committed to co-operation with America, and they count among 
their members more men prominent during the war and fewer who 
rose to eminence under the Occupation. But the reported harden- 
ing of the American attitude in the current economic consultations 
in Washington is a reminder that the limitations of the possible are 
still firmly imposed by Japan’s precarious trade position, and it is 
doubtful if the Liberals would have reacted differently from Mr 
Hatoyama’s caretaker Government if it had been their, and not his, 
good fortune to receive the recent Russo—Chinese offer of nego- 
tiations. ‘(he Democrats may be more in earnest about adminis- 
trative reform and more willing to use economic controls to pro- 
mote the full employment which figured in their election promises. 
But they have yet to prove that their indulgence in the spoils of 
office will be less blatant than that of their predecessors. ‘They have 
yet to show that they can assimilate into a cohesive party the 
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diverse elements which jumped on the party’s wagon last autumn 


when, for the sixth time since the war, it reconstituted itself under 
a new name. And, lacking an absolute majority, they must still 
accommodate themselves to the wishes of the Liberals in order to 
secure their support in the Diet. 

Anyone unacquainted with the past history and composition of 
the parties fighting this election would have been hard put to it to 
judge their political complexion from a mere comparison of their 
election programmes. An independent foreign policy, more 
houses, reduced taxes, increased social services, full employment, 
three-, five-, or six-year plans; on most issues the differences lay 
only in emphasis or in the scale of the largesse promised. ‘The 
Socialists could with some justice complain that the conservative 
parties had borrowed their slogans if not their policies. ‘The two 
wings of the Socialist Party, divided since 1951 but committed to 
reunification by next June, chose to fight the Election chiefly on 
the issues of rearmament and constitutional revision. Conscription, 
a N.E.A.T.O. designed to fight America’s wars with Japanese man- 
power, annihilation in an atomic war, the restoration of the 
Emperor system, and the abolition of feminine rights were the 
chief bogeys they invoked, and ‘Defend the Peace Constitution’ 
was their major slogan. ‘The Democrats spoke of the eventual 
necessity of revising the ‘Occupation Constitution’, but insisted 
that they would approach the matter with great circumspection 
and produce no concrete amendment until after the next Elections; 
they talked in general terms, and as little as possible, about the 
need for an independent military strength, while avoiding any 
commitment on expansion of the defence budget. ‘The million-and- 
a-half increase in the combined Socialist vote (giving the Left wing 
8g instead of 74 and the Right wing 67 instead of 61 seats) is a 
measure of the Socialist parties’ growing hold on organized labour, 
the younger voters, and the women’s organizations. ‘The sudden 
popularity of the caretaker Hatoyama Government thwarted their 
hopes of catching large numbers of purely anti-Liberal votes, but 
their leaders are meanwhile satisfied with what they hope are signs 
»f a long-term trend in their favour, and jubilant that they have 

ecured the third of the Diet seats necessary to prevent Con- 
stituuional revision during this Parliament. 

\ieanwhile the Communists, despite two years of sweet reason- 
a>leness and the romantic emergence of one of their underground 
leaders, succeeded only in gaining two seats and three-quarters of 
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a million votes. Their hopes must continue to rest on the approach 
of severe economic unrest. 

The Japanese press has shown almost as much interest in the 
Elections as a touchstone of ‘Japan’s advance towards democracy’ 
as in their effect in determining the course of future policy. No one 
is sure whether the electorate should be congratulated or not. ‘The 
formerly most conspicuous method of campaigning—simple name- 
repetition by megaphone and loudspeaker—has been banned for 
the first time. But the ‘quiet Election’ still produced a 75 per cent 
poll, and the officially sponsored twenty-minutes-per-candidate 
election meetings, held twice daily in each constituency, were 
almost invariably packed to the doors. The fact that despite a high- 
pressure ‘clean Election’ publicity campaign more cases of bribery 
and vote-purchase have been discovered than ever before may 
merely indicate more efficient and more honest policing. And 
although in some constituencies men prominent in political scan- 
dals have been returned with large majorities, the big switch in 
voting allegiance is interpreted as a welcome sign that more people 
are influenced by party programmes and fewer by the network of 
social pressures and personal connections which make up the 
traditional Japanese politician’s constituency machine. 


A Changing Mood in the Saar 


IN the last few years the idea of an autonomous Saarland within 
a closely integrated Europe, if supported without enthusiasm, had 
been accepted by considerable sections of opinion in the Saar; 
Prime Minister Hoffmann enjoyed, into the bargain, a certain 
personal popularity. From the moment of the rejection of the 
E.D.C. Treaty in Paris, however, the tide has flowed in the other 
direction. ‘To the pressure of the steadily rising wave of West 
German prosperity has been added the Saarlanders’ resentment at 
finding stiff competition from the heavy industry of Lorraine on 
the expanding markets of Baden-Wiirttemberg. ‘The basis of the 
Franco—Saar economic union is presumed to be the complemen- 
tary nature of Lorraine ore and Saar coal, but the French have 
modernized the Lorraine foundries while neglecting to invest in 
the Saar mines. Moreover, at the time of the Korean war, employ- 
ment in the Saar steel industry expanded in comparison with that 
in the mines.! But today the modernized foundries of Lorraine 


‘See “The Saar as an International Problem’, in The World Today, July 
1952, P. 303. 
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compete—though perhaps not so directly as anti-French propa- 
ganda asserts—with the metal industry of the Saar which lacks 
improvements. ‘The fact that this industry has since the war been 
largely managed by the French does not escape comment. 

Friction is increasingly generated by the perpetuation of the 
French sequestration of the big Vélklingen steel mills, which 
formerly belonged to the Réchling family. In the autumn news 
that the French option to buy the Réchling family’s interest was in 
the hands of the Schneider-Creusot group created a stir. The Saar 
Government at first said that it had no knowledge of the proposed 
deal but later announced that it had been given an assurance by the 
l'rench Government that the option would not be exercised with- 
out its views first being heard. But reports continue to circulate 
that although the option itself expired in November the French 
group has not given up hope of finding alternative means of 
acquiring control. The brief metalworkers’ strike on 21 February, 
which was said to be concerned with nothing but wages, was in 
some measure a demonstration against French managers; this no 
doubt was one reason why the Saar Government quickly brought 
it to an end. An additional cause of anti-French exasperation has 
been supplied by the new radio station in the Saar—‘Europe 
No. 1’; apart from its piratical operations, it is believed te be the 
child of French corruption. 

A change in attitude is also noticeable within the Saar Govern- 
ment. This was typified by the appointment last July of a young 
professor from Frankfurt, Dr Senf, as Saar Minister of Economic 
Affairs. Another indication of the change was the fact that at the 
end of last year Herr Jacob Kaiser, the Federal Minister for All- 
German Affairs, and—still more strange— Herr Altmeier, attended 
the funeral of an old friend in Saarbriicken; Herr Altmeier is the 
Premier of the Rhineland-Palatinate which borders on the Saar 
and an active patron of the irredentist German organization, the 
Deutsche Saarbund. A year ago it would have been impossible for 
these two ministers to cross the German-Saar frontier, but last 
November they arrived without fuss and were saluted by the Saar 


police. ‘This very same frontier is today in many ways Germany’s 
most powerful agent. Its existence is a constant source of irritation 
to the Saarlanders. ‘They must cross it if they wish to buy cheaper 
clothes in Germany than they can obtain in the French franc area; 
each time they return they are faced with the exasperation of a par- 
ticularly thorough examination by French douamiers. The present 
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unsettled mood in the Saar may, indeed, perhaps be said to be due 
to a combination of relatively small irritations with large issues. 


The U.N. Mission’s Report on Tanganyika 

THE Report of the U.N. Visiting Mission on ‘Tanganyika, ! unlike 
many official reports, is well written, and the descriptive passages 
give an admirable picture of those districts visited by the Mission 
during a five weeks’ tour. The accounts of interviews with official 
and unofficial Tanganyikans of various races are scrupulously 
impartial. Nevertheless it is made plain to the reader that three out 
of the four members of the Mission, Mr R. Eguizabal (El Salvador), 
Mr Rikhi Jaipal (India), and Mr Mason Sears (U.S.A.), were con- 
vinced that an immediate application of democratic forms and an 
immediate ban upon racial discrimination were more urgent steps 
than any others if rapid progress is to be made. ‘The problems of a 
multi-racial community were overlooked. A comparison with the 
Report made by the same Mission, a few weeks earlier, upon the 
Belgian ‘Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi reveals the same pre- 
conceived opinions, but the freedom of speech and the encourage- 
ment of tribal life and vigour under the British administration pro- 
duced a crop of proposals, suggestions, and grievances in ‘Tangan- 
yika which had no counterpart on the Belgian side of the line. In 
Ruanda-Urundi, as in Tanganyika, the chairman of the Mission, 
Mr J. S. Reid (New Zealand), dissented from his colleagues on the 
more provocative points in their Report. 

The second part includes the following observations: 


No stability is possible unless it is made clear that the goal is the govern- 
ment of the country mainly by Africans. . . There could be no more 
effective declaration of faith in the future of the Territory and its 
people than to fix the time within which they may be helped, with 
reasonable optimism as well as with reasonable caution, to attain the 
goal. The Mission has already expressed its faith in the possibility of 
Ruanda-Urundi, a relatively less-developed country, becoming self- 
governing in twenty to twenty-five years. . . Despite the much larger area 
of the ‘Territory and its widely-dispersed population, the mission 
believes that self-government is within reach of the people of ‘Tan- 
ganyika much earlier. . . It should be possible, within the main target, 
to set intermediate targets and target-dates for phases of developments. 


In respect of social development the Mission was content to 
press for more rapid progress without discussing how it was to be 


1 Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa, 1954, on Tanganytka (T/1142, 23 December 1954). 
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financed; and the one agricultural problem examined in detail was 
the Meru case which has been before the Trusteeship Council 
already. 

The tone of the Report was sharply criticized in the observations 
made to the Trusteeship Council by the British Government’; it 
was ‘an unbalanced and misleading picture of conditions in the 
Territory’... “The repeated suggestion to be found in the repre- 
sentations of that small section of African opinion to which the 
Mission chose chiefly to lend an ear—namely that large-scale 
financial assistance should be provided by the United Nations—is 
virtually the only point to which little or no reference is made in 
the second part of the Mission’s report’. A further defence of 
British policy was made by Mr Lennox-Boyd in the House of 
Commons on g March. 

The recommendations of the Mission caused consternation in 
Tanganyika, not least because the Report itself was not available 
there at a time when garbled versions had already appeared in the 
press. On 10 February the Legislative Council passed a unanimous 
resolution expressing ‘deep regret at the procedure adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council in the publication’ of the Report, and a num- 
ber of leading ‘Tanganyikans at once took flight for New York to 
put their various views before the Trusteeship Council. Mr Nyerere 
of the ‘Tanganyika African National Union was expected to sup- 
port the views of the U.N. Mission, but African, Indian, and 
European unofficial members of the Legislative Council took an 
unfavourable view of the Report, as did also the Attorney-General 
who went to express the views of the ‘Tanganyika Government. 

At the debate in the Trusteeship Council on 24 February, Sir 
Alan Burns, speaking on behalf of the British Government, said that 
with regret the British delegation was obliged to oppose virtually 
every major recommendation of the report. More surprising was 
the action of the State Department which instructed Mr Mason 
Sears, a signatory to the Report, ‘to temper his personal dispute 
with the colonial powers’.? During the succeeding debates the 
Report was defended by the delegates of China, Haiti, El Salvador, 
and Soviet Russia, and attacked by the delegates of Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, and the United States. Sir Alan 
Burns made it clear that the administering authority would accept 
no recommendation which was ‘inimical to the interests of the 
people of ‘Tanganyika’. 


? See The Times, 21 February 1955. * New York Post, 24 February 1955. 





Iraq, Egypt, and the Arab League 


Tue States of the Arab League fall into two groups: Sa’udi 
Arabia and the Yemen, which are still patriarchically governed, 
and the rest which have adopted modern constitutions. Of the 
latter group it is often forgotten that Iraq was the first to achieve 
sovereignty, by her admission to the League of Nations in 1932— 
four years earlier than Egypt and thirteen years earlier than Syria 
and Lebanon. Already while Egypt was still disengaging herself 
from the centuries-old encumbrance of the Capitulations at the 
Montreux Conference of 1937, the Iraq Government was signing 
the Sa’dabad Pact with her non-Arab neighbours Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan. Iraq, in fact, lying at the north-east extremity of 
the Arab world, and having substantial minorities of Shi’is, Kurds, 
and ‘l'urcomans among her population, has continually been con- 
strained to take a wider view of foreign policy than some other 
Arab States. And this wider view has been particularly character- 
istic of the elder statesman Nuri es-Sa’id who has dominated 
Iraqi politics for the last twenty-five years. 

The constitution of the Arab League, ratified in March 1945, 
did not preclude the making of treaties with non-Arab States. 
Within less than a year from that time Communist puppet- 
Governments had been established under Red Army auspices, 
and with the co-operation of some Iraqi Kurdish refugees, in the 
Persian provinces of Azarbaijan and Kurdistan, on Iraq’s northern 
border. Nuri’s response was to conclude a treaty of friendship 
with ‘Turkey—also threatened by a Soviet war of nerves—and to 
procure its ratification by the Iraq Parliament in 1947 despite the 
opposition of the pan-Arab nationalist parties. Egyptian political 
circles were absorbed at this time in their efforts to secure the 
annulment of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, and assailed 
Nuri’s action, ostensibly as an infringement of Arab unity but 
really because the ‘Turkish Government was urging Egypt to put 
considerations of regional defence in the ‘cold war’ before national 
amour-propre. Egyptian propaganda played its part in inciting 
popular opinion in Baghdad against the Portsmouth ‘Treaty of 
1948, which would have amended the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930; 
and since that time it has been an item of reproach in pan-Arab 
circles that Iraq’s successive Governments have shown less zeal 
than those of Egypt in shaking off the alliance with Britain. ‘The 
survival of the Crown and its constitutional influence in Iraq is 
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also regarded by Arab ‘progressives’ as a ‘reactionary’ feature of 
Iraqi political life, not least since Egypt ‘chose freedom’ by the 
proclamation of the republic in 1953. 

It has to be remembered also that the Arab League, in the form 
which it took in 1945, was superimposed by Egypt upon a project 
which Nuri had put out two years earlier for a close union of Iraq 
and the Arab States still under mandate to Britain and France, 
and for a looser association between this ‘Fertile Crescent’ unit 
and Egypt and Sa’udi Arabia. In the years that followed the forma- 
tion of the Arab League Nuri did not fail to push his project 
whenever the chronic political instability of Syria or the chronic 
financial precariousness of Jordan offered an opportunity. Egypt 
and Sa’udi Arabia were vehemently opposed to such a scheme, 
which would have strengthened Iraq to their disadvantage; and 
the Arab League collective security pact of 1950 was designed by 
Egypt not merely against Israel, but also against any such initia- 
tives on the part of one or more member States. A vote by a two- 
thirds majority of the defence council was to be binding on all 
members, and Article 10 bound all members ‘not to conclude 
international agreements inconsistent with the present pact, and 
in their relations with other Powers not to adopt an attitude incom- 
patible with the objects of the present pact’, viz. Arab solidarity. 

In the years that followed, the reluctance of Egypt and her 
satellites to conclude any defence arrangements with the Western 
Powers, as long as the Canal Zone and Palestine questions were not 
settled, caused impatience in Baghdad, the only Arab capital 
situated much nearer to the Soviet border than to Tel Aviv. When 
the defence pact between Turkey and Pakistan was concluded in 
February 1954 and there were rumours that Iraq also might join, 
there was a violent denunciation of Iraq in the Egyptian press, 
especially as the Egyptian Government was still holding back from 
any strategic commitment involving ‘Turkey as the price of a 
British withdrawal from the Canal Zone, and was extolling a policy 
of complete neutrality in the global alignment between East and 
West. Demonstrations against Turkey and Iraq were incited in 
Syria and Lebanon by Left-wingers and pan-Arab nationalists in 
collusion, and there were the usual casualties sustained at police 
hands by the students who are the devoted cannon-fodder of 
political extremism in the Middle East. 

The tension died away; and when in July the Egyptian Govern- 
ment at last consented that an attack from outside on Turkey, as 
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well as on any Arab State, should be regarded as a casus foederis 
allowing Britain to resume use of the military installations in the 
Canal Zone, it seemed as if the problem of regional defence in the 
Middle East had made an important step towards that solution 
desired by both Britain and the United States. However, since the 
Egyptian public had been fed for nine years on an anti-British diet 
of neutralism, the new agreement was not popular in the nationalist 
circles who derive their inspiration from the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and his military associates realized 
that a substantial period would be required for re-educating the 
public before Egypt could enter into any defence pact with the 
West, even though the delay would deprive Egypt of arms and 
military equipment from the West in any quantity. But if Egypt 
were to remain uncommitted for a year or two, it was intolerable 
to the amour-propre of the Council of the Revolution that Iraq 
should forestall them in a closer association with the West and 
access to Western armament. If Iraq were to join up with Turkey 
and the West, Syria and Lebanon might follow; and where would 
Egypt’s leadership of the Arab League be then? Major Salah 
Salem was accordingly despatched to Iraq in August to restrain 
the Iraq Government; but Nuri, after Wnihilating the parlia- 
mentary opposition to himself by a skilfally conducted election 
campaign, made it clear during a return visit to Cairo in September 
that he would put his conception of Iraq’s interests before the 
tenuous principle of pan-Arab solidarity. Iraq had signed the 
Arab League collective security pact only belatedly and with 
reservations; and, in any case, had the Egyptian Government con- 
sulted the other Arab States before ratifying their new agreement 
with Britain? The fact that no communiqué was issued after the 
autumn meeting of the Arab League showed that the dilemma was 
still unresolved; but the forthcoming visits of the Turkish Prime 
Minister to both Baghdad and Cairo (whither the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had invited him) were awaited as a catalyst. 

While the Turkish Prime Minister was in Baghdad early in 
January 1955, pan-Arab newspapers in other Arab countries 
(those in Iraq itself being effectively controlled by the Govern- 
ment) began to urge that the price of any understanding with 
Turkey should be a settlement of the question of the sanjak of 
Alexandretta (the Hatay), which had been annexed by ‘Turkey 
from Syria in 1939, and the breaking of economic relations between 
Turkey and Israel. When on 13 January the communiqué at the 
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close of the Turco-Iraqi conversations announced the two Govern- 
ments’ readiness to proceed to a mutual defence pact, there was an 
immediate reaction in Cairo. The Egyptian Foreign Minister pro- 
tested that his Government had not been kept informed and that 
Iraq’s action violated the spirit of the Arab League collective 
security pact. The official newspaper al-Gumhuriyya, directed by a 
prominent member of the Council of the Revolution, began a 
series of scurrilous personal attacks on Nuri es-Sa’id. In reply, the 
Iraqi Ambassadors in Egypt and Lebanon assured correspondents 
that the details of the pact with Turkey would not be decided with- 
out consultation with the other Arab countries, and in Baghdad 
the director-general of national orientation remarked that Egypt 
had not kept the other Arab States informed of her recent negotia- 
tions with Britain. It was evident that what had annoyed Cairo 
was the passing of the initiative to Baghdad, and that a campaign 
against Iraq might restore the Government’s credit with the 
Egyptian nationalists. The abusive propaganda campaign was 
redoubled, and an official of the Egyptian State radio was expelled 
from Iraq for soliciting and recording declarations hostile to 
Nuri’s Government and the Turkish pact from members of the 
Opposition and the general public; but while the fall of Nuri’s 
Government was confidently foretold in Cairo, his policy re- 
ceived the support of the Iraqi elder statesman ‘l'awfiq as-Suwaidi 
and of Nuri’s long-standing opponent Salih Jabr. The Egyptian 
campaign was having the opposite effect from that intended. 
The Egyptian Government cancelled the visit to Cairo which 
the Turkish Prime Minister was to have made, and instead con- 
vened an extraordinary meeting of the Arab League Prime 
Ministers in Cairo for 22 January. ‘They assembled without Nuri 
and his Foreign Minister, both of whom pleaded illness but were 
refused a postponement by Colonel Nasser, whose comportment 
to his Arab colleagues and seniors in age showed signs of becoming, 
to say the least, high-handed. ‘They were assembled daily for two 
sessions of three hours each and lectured on their duty to condemn 
the Iraqi action root and branch. Meanwhile, al-Gumhurtyya 


abused the Iraq Government for having become ‘the ally of the ally 
of Israel’, and the ‘Turkish Government was constrained to deny 


reports emanating from Cairo that it was about to conclude a 
military pact with Israel. Eventually, at the request of the other 
Prime Ministers, Colonel Nasser consented to receive an Iraqi 
delegation deputizing for Nuri, and this delegation took its seat at 
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the conference’s ninth session on 27 January. No compromise was 
reached, however, and on the 30th Nuri telegraphed that if his 
policy were condemned his Government would no longer consider 
itself bound by the Arab League collective security pact. 

The other Prime Ministers, thoroughly alarmed by the in- 
transigence shown on both sides, obtained agreement on the send- 
ing of the Lebanese Prime Minister, the Syrian and Jordanian 
Foreign Ministers, and Major Salah Salem to Baghdad to seek a 
compromise there. ‘The Lebanese President appealed to Nuri to 
defer signing the Turkish pact for four months, and meanwhile to 
consent to meeting Colonel Nasser and the other Prime Ministers 
on the neutral ground of Beirut—where a section of the press was 
by this time openly deploring the violence of the Egyptian propa- 
ganda campaign. Colonel Nasser, replying to the Lebanese Presi- 
dent, added the further condition that Iraq must consent to a dis- 
cussion of the very principle of the pact with ‘Turkey and to be 
bound by a majority vote. Nuri’s response, according to reports 
from Baghdad, was that a four-months’ delay was intolerable in 
view of the threatening situation in the Far East and that Iraq was 
not disposed to submit to Egyptian dictation in the Arab League. 

Not everyone was likely to be convinced by Nuri’s insistence on 
the need for haste, and it remained to be seen whether the dic- 
tatorial control which he had exercised for the last half year over 
Iraqi public life’ could indefinitely prevent agitators from both the 
Right and the Left wings from instigating demonstrations which 
might undermine his policy. It was at least clear, however, that 
that policy was by no means as unpopular in Iraqi political circles as 
the Cairo propaganda pretended; and the prospect of receiving 
quantities of American arms and equipment as a reward for the 
Turkish pact was likely to conserve for Nuri the support of the 
Army. On balance Egypt had undoubtedly lost ground; and her 
rulers’ sense of frustration was clearly reflected in their draconic 
decision to carry out on 31 January the death sentences imposed on 
two out of a group of Jews accused, on evidence not universally 
regarded as convincing, of espionage on behalf of Israel. ‘The hang- 
ing of these two individuals was not so much the execution of a 
judicial sentence as a political manifesto—like the hanging of a 
British army translator in the early months of the revolutionary 
regime or the hanging of a wealthy local Jew in Basra (Iraq) during 
the Palestine war. It seemed as if the gallows was being made a 


1 See ‘Strong Arm of the Pasha’, The Times, 23 February 1955. 
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medium of the Ministry of National Guidance like the press or 
the radio. Although it was reported that not all the members of the 
Council of the Revolution were equally resolved to be uncomprom- 
ising, significant preparations were made to provide a fitting 
reception for those two eminent neutrals, Marshal Tito and Pandit 
Nehru, when passing through Egypt; and a so-called ‘grey emin- 
ence’ (perhaps Ali Maher) repeated to the Cairo correspondent 
of the Beirut Orient the time-honoured formula that Egypt’s 
‘leaning towards the West can find expression in a free co-opera- 
tion, not in rigid strategic commitments. The agreement with 
Britain about the Suez Canal zone . . . is as far as we can go...a 
free political and economic co-operation, and perhaps the accept- 
ance of arms and equipment; nothing more. . . No serious treaty 
will be concluded between the Arab world and the West until our 
public opinion is convinced of the disinterestedness of the great 
Powers who have for so long exploited our soil, our underground 
resources, and our people. ‘This needs time and proofs of good will, 
which could be given in respect of Palestine and Morocco’.! 
After a month of manoeuvring on the part of the Egyptian 
Government to prevent the signing of the ‘Turco-Iraqi pact, and 
on the part of the Lebanese Government to effect some kind of 


compromise between Iraq and Egypt, the pact was signed in 
Baghdad on 24 February.” It was followed by the signing on 


2 March of a counter-agreement between Egypt and Syria, to 
which Sa’udi Arabi and possibly other Arab States were expected 
to accede. Its provision for the combining of Arab defence forces 
under a unified command might have had some effect had it been 
made seven years earlier; but its tardiness was underlined by the 
attack which an Israeli armed force had launched on Gaza on the 
night of 28 February-1 March, destroying the railway station 
and killing thirty-eight soldiers of the Egyptian garrison. While 
the Israelis claimed that they had been attacked first, and that 
this was only the latest of a series of clashes in this sector, it was 
difficult not to see in it a reprisal for the Egyptian hanging ot the 
two Jews a month earlier and at the same time a means of exploit- 
ing the Arab differences. ‘The Egyptian propaganda hastened to 
argue that the Israeli attack had been encouraged by the disunity 
‘caused’ by the Turco-Iraqi pact, or even instigated by the 

' Francois Courtal, in L’Orient (Beirut), 28 January 1955. 

* It was for five years, automatically renewable unless previously denounced, 


and was open to other Arab and interested non-Arab States. The detailed pro- 
visions were to be concluded later. 
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British and U.S. Governments as a means of pressing the Arab 
States to accede to that pact. The question remained, at the time 
of writing, whether the Egyptian Government still recognized 
the defence obligations of the agreement which they had signed 
with Britain only last October, or whether they would apply to 
this instrument the same one-sided rebus sic stantibus interpreta- 
tion that their predecessors had applied to the 1936 ‘Treaty. ‘To 
what new gesture of intransigence, with consequences more 
serious than the execution of the Jewish ‘spies’, might they not be 
impelled by their struggle to retain the primacy over the Arab 
States? The analogy with the Wafd Government's desperate 
struggle for prestige from October 1951 to January 1952 was 
becoming uncomfortably close. 
G. E. K. 


The Dilemma of Soviet Writers 


Inspiration or Conformity? 


AFTER an encounter, at first timid but later more violent, between 
the ‘reformist’ trends and the ‘untouchables’ of the Machine (to 
use Sholokhov’s expression), the second Congress of Soviet 
Writers, which took place in Moscow from 15 to 26 December 
1954, ended with a compromise. It was this that made the Congress 
of interest from the political standpoint: its colourless resolutions, 
with their attempt to reconcile Zhdanovist requirements with the 
writers’ impatience to shake off the yoke of a too rigid censorship, 
seemed to reflect a precarious balance in the higher strata of the 
Soviet Union between Party leaders and leaders of the Administra- 
tion, between the partisans of Khrushchev and those of Malenkov. 

While the crisis in the Soviet leadership which developed at the 
beginning of February 1955 shed retrospective light on certain 
obscure aspects of the Congress, the Congress itself had afforded 
indications of the existence of serious tensions in the Kremlin. 
It did not, in fact, require much imagination to divine, behind the 
protagonists of the literary battle, Simonov, Korneichuk, Ehren- 
burg, and Sholokhov, the shadowy outlines of the eminent per- 
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sonalities who inspired and encouraged them. There were present, 


grouped together on the platform of the Congress (which opened 
in the Kremlin, in the hall of the Supreme Soviet), all the most 
important members of the Praesidium, both those who were soon 
to come into greater prominence and those who were to move into 
the background: Bulganin, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Mikoyan, 
Pervukhin, Saburov, Khrushchev, Shvernik, Pospelov, Suslov, 
Shatalin.! The presence of these leaders in full force demon- 
strates the interest which the Soviet ideologists attach to literary 
developments. 

This interest may seem strange to Westerners, accustomed as 
they are to a more definite line of demarcation between Govern- 
ment policy and literary life. Even in France, the native land of 
revolutionary doctrines, where the battle of ideas has so often in 
the past been intermingled with the battle for power, the political 
influence of writers today (of Mauriac, for example, or Malraux, 
or Sartre) is limited to ‘intellectual’ and student circles. Their 
struggles of conscience, their hesitations between parliamentary 
freedom and the ideal democracy, have no repercussions on the 
issue of an electoral campaign. Successive Governments are 
politely but unequivocally not interested in the opinions of writers 
and artists. 

The situation is very different in the Soviet Union, where, as in 
the Republic of Plato, the ‘Kings’ are philosophers, where the aim 
of policy is to gain control over all human activities, and where the 
supreme ambition of the rulers is to ‘re-educate’ in accordance with 
the Marxist-Leninist conception of history. In the all-embracing 
philosophy of the Soviet ideologists, writers, guided by the theore- 
ticians and critics, fulfil a sacred role: they are called upon to 
officiate, to spread the faith, to create works which are not content 
merely to reflect reality but which cast an almost supernatural light 
upon it. Paradoxically enough, it is that light, that embellishment 
of the present through the vision of a future beatitude, that is 
known in the U.S.S.R. as ‘socialist realism’. 

The Party’s own ideas on literary matters have shown a remark- 
able continuity, from the days when Lenin first formulated them 
in his Party Organization and Party Literature, published in 1905, 
down to the resolutions of the Congress of December 1954. Lenin, 


! The newspapers gave their names in alphabetical order, no doubt to avoid 
any question of precedence. ‘This fact may also be interpreted as an indication 
of the weakening of Malenkov’s position 
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Zhdanov, and Khrushchev are all agreed that literature should be 
‘frankly partisan’, that it should be ‘popular’—in other words, 
comprehensible to the masses and not for an élite alone—and, 
finally, that it should be ‘socialist’. ‘The aim of Soviet literature, as 
Konstantin Fedin lately expressed it,! is ‘to re-educate man in the 
spirit of socialism’. 


FROM ZHDANOV TO MALENKOV 

For the ‘apparatchik’, or member of the Party machine, there is 
no being more suspect than the writer who claims liberty of con- 
science and of inspiration. In this connection Zhdanov’s pro- 
nouncement, made in 1934, still remains valid: ‘Abstract aes- 
theticism is radically incompatible with the heroism of labour’. 
Art, for the Communist, is an instrument of propaganda, not an 
end in itself. But, unfortunately for the theoreticians, to secure the 
submission of the writers, the education of the educators, proved a 
more dificult problem than they had imagined. ‘That chameleon 
of Soviet literature Ilya Ehrenburg, whom Sholokhov recently 
praised in somewhat ironical terms for his ‘diplomatic savoir 
vivre’, doubtless had this in mind when on 17 December he ex- 
horted the ‘inquisitorial’ critics to deal gently with writers, for ‘if 
there can be no cream without milk, neither can there be any milk 
without the cow’. In other words, there can be no literature with- 
out writers (if only literature could be mechanized!), and no 
writers without inspiration. ‘Zhdanovism,’ the Party’s aesthetic 
doctrine formulated in 1946 by A. Zhdanov in agreement with 
Stalin, with its implicit tendency towards Communist isolation- 
ism, led Soviet literature into an impasse which was already caus- 
ing the responsible authorities in the Party some concern even 
before the Generalissimo’s death. This impasse, demonstrated by 
the increasing mediocrity of the works produced, has a single 
origin: fear’—fear of displeasing the official critics, of saying 
something that could be interpreted as deviation. Now there are 
many, all too many, ways in which deviation is possible. ‘The 
review Ostprobleme recently enumerated fifty-nine,* and its list 
was still incomplete. How is anyone to find his way through this 
labyrinth, sown with obstacles, without the help of a sure guiding 

1 Cf. article on the opening of the Congress, Pravda,15 December 1954. 

* Writing before the Congress met, the Literaturnaya Gazeta (29 July 1954) 
reproached writers with ‘their over-anxious spirit and their exaggerated pru- 
dence,’ and urged critics to ‘cease their opportunist and panicky vacillations’. 


® Ostprobleme (published in Western Germany), 24 December 1954. 
B 
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line, a sort of magic formula? The Congress’s rapporteur on the 
drama, A. Korneichuk, who certainly cannot be suspected of un- 


duly subversive ideas, expressed his colleagues’ dismay and con- 


fusion in the following terms: ‘After the severe if just criticism 
meted out to Zorin’s play The Guests! dramatists would like to 
know what our leaders have in mind when they say that we need 
new Gogols and Shchedrins. Precisely what kind of Gogol and 
Shchedrin do we need? These writers say that precise formulae 
would have to be elaborated* and then they would not begin to 
write a play until the formula had been carefully studied. Two 
dramatists have declared to me: “If they are going to give us a 
precise formula, we shall write satires without any trouble.” ’ 

“They just want to write satiric plays without trouble,’ Kornei- 
chuk went on. “They also just want to discuss without trouble the 
burning problems of artistic life. . . | understand these moving 
human sentiments of my colleagues the dramatic writers. , 
Korneichuk was speaking ironically; but his irony must have left a 
bitter taste. 

In evoking the name of Gogol and Shchedrin, Korneichuk, as his 
whole audience must have realized, was alluding to a speech of 
G. Malenkov at the Party’s 19th Congress in October 1952—a 
speech which must be regarded as the point of departure for the 
literary battle now being waged. ‘We need Soviet Gogols and 
Shchedrins,’ Malenkov then proclaimed, recalling perhaps 
Proudhon’s exclamation: ‘France has need of new Voltaires.’ ‘We 
need Soviet Gogols and Shchedrins who by their fire and their 
satire would burn up all the negative, decaying, dead elements in 
our life, everything that impedes progress.’ In launching this 
vigorous appeal, Malenkov seemed to be taking up an opposite 
position to that of Zhdanov, whose great purge campaign of 1946 
in fact began with the ‘execution’ of the best satiric writer of the 
U.S.S.R., Zoshchenko. While not officially condemning satire, 
Zhdanov nipped in the bud any attempt at its revival, for he made 
it clear to writers that the Party would not tolerate ‘infringements 
on the education of human minds or of youth’ by inopportune 
criticisms. For Zhdanov, Soviet literature had to reflect the en- 
thusiasm and heroism of the builders of socialism; it should 
always be cheerful and optimistic. But satire flourishes against 
a background of pessimism, as the examples of Swift and Gogol 
prove. Compulsory enthusiasm has taken its revenge by bequeath- 


' See below, pp. 158-9. 2 i.e. they would receive precise instructions 
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ing to Soviet art a lamentable inheritance, a sort of monumental 
and depressing neo-classicism whose expression is apparent as 
much in architecture and painting as in literary works. 


A PRECOCIOUS SPRING 


In October 1952 it was not possible for Malenkov’s appeal for 
reform to take immediate effect. It was made in an atmosphere 
heavy with the threat of fresh purges and of a new access of 
Zhdanovism, that Soviet form of McCarthyism, with its fanatically 
anti-Western, anti-cosmopolitan, and anti-semitic doctrine. It was 
only after the death of Stalin, or more precisely after the eviction 
of Beria, that the new line in aesthetics announced by Malenkov 
began to make itself felt in literature. The changeover was not 
rapid: and it is easy to understand why. Before adopting the ‘new 
line’ writers wanted to make sure that it had a chance of lasting. 
While Stalin’s successorship was still uncertain and while the 
Party secretariat was in a state of flux it seemed dangerous to take 
sides with Malenkov, whose position seemed far from being con- 
solidated. But bit by bit, timidly at first, then with greater assur- 
ance, tongues were loosened. The pioneers received a warm wel- 
come from the public. It soon became apparent that in urging 
writers to draw more extensively on reality for their inspiration 
Malenkov was expressing not only his own personal taste but that 
of his whole generation, of the new intelligentsia formed by thirty- 
six years of revolution. This intelligentsia was weary of the rose- 
coloured literature on which it had been nourished; it was this that 
Malenkov had in mind when he said that ‘Soviet men cannot 
tolerate platitude, falsity, or works that are dull and mediocre and 
sometimes just careless, which distort Soviet reality.’ The Soviet 
élite demanded strong, original, gripping works. 

The change was reflected in the new edition of the Anthology of 
Soviet Literature for the tenth class in schools, published in Mos- 
cow in the autumn of 1953. This edition quoted in full Malenkov’s 
proposals concerning literature, sandwiched between two speeches 
by Zhdanov and one by Gorki. Then an occasional note of satire 
began to appear in the news items and articles in the Soviet news- 
papers and reviews. Zoshchenko himself, condemned to silence 
since 1946 as an ‘enemy of Soviet society’, reappeared on the pages 
of Krokodil. Journalists and writers engaged in a positive bout of 
socialist emulation to bring out aspects of Soviet life hitherto care- 
fully glossed over. At a meeting of young critics in Moscow in 
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September 1953 there was a real revolt of the non-conformists. 

To be sincere: this was the battle-cry of a group of young poets, 
writers, and critics centring round the Moscow review of the 
Writers’ Union, Novy Mir, which courageously plunged into the 
literary fracas. Their leader was the review’s editor, the poet A. 
Tvardovsky, who in June 1953 published a long poem attacking 
the severity of the censorship. In the following December Novy 
Mir published a veritable manifesto of the new trend in an article 
by the critic V. Pomerantsev entitled ‘Sincerity in Literature’. 
The article opened with the words: ‘Sincerity—that is what has 
been lacking in many of our books and plays’; and Pomerantsev 
went on to defend the thesis that ‘the degree of sincerity in a work, 
in other words its spontaneity, should be the first criterion by 
which its literary value should be judged’. 

In the West such views would not even attract attention, so 
much are they taken as a matter of course. But in the U.S.S.R. at 
the end of 1953 they sounded definitely revolutionary. Pomerant- 
sev denounced the majority of orthodox, officially-approved works 
as ‘useless and mischievous’. He contrasted the insipidities of the 
Fedins and the Fadeevs with the volcanic art of Dostoevski. “The 
best artists,’ he proclaimed, ‘want to confess rather than to preach. 
Our literature needs artists, not bards. ‘The bard takes joy as his 
theme, the artist creates it.’ 

Pomerantsev’s article produced the effect of a pebble thrown into 
a pool. The scandal was tremendous. Some attacked him, others 
greeted him as the herald of an intellectual rebirth. After the 
publication of the manifesto sincerity in literature became the sole 
topic of discussion in the literary circles of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Alma Ata. Pomerantsev’s ideas spread like a widening circle 
and reached far beyond the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. ‘Thus for 
example when a Soviet cultural delegation, including a writer, 
Kazakovich, arrived in Budapest in February 1954, the first 


question put to them by Hungarian writers was: ‘What do you 
think of Pomerantsev?’ ‘He’s a nihilist,’ replied the Soviet writer. ! 
In so saying he expressed the view of all the Zhdanovists of Soviet 
literature. ‘They did not take long to react. On 30 January 1954 
the Literaturnaya Gazeta published a violent answer from the pen 


of a certain Vitaly Vasilevski which imperatively reminded readers 
that ‘it is the Communist Party that formulates the tasks of litera- 
ture and art’. Similar views were expressed by Ludmilla Skorino in 


1 cf. Irodalmi Ujsag, 13 March 1954. 
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the review Znamia (February 1954). Nevertheless four students 
had the hardihood to write a letter to Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(17 March 1954) in defence of Pomerantsev and in favour of free- 
dom of discussion. In publishing this letter the Communist Youth 
journal no doubt yielded to pressure from the considerable body of 
student opinion which had welcomed the appeal for a renaissance. 
Even Ilya Ehrenburg after some hesitation rallied to the cry for 
reform: he published in Znamia (1953, No. 10) an essay ‘On the 
Work of Writers’ whose aim was to urge upon his colleagues a 
more scrupulous and more courageous observation of real life. It 
was doubtless to illustrate this new doctrine that Ehrenburg wrote 
his short novel with the symbolic name of The Thaw! which later 
gave rise to an animated controversy between the author and his 
critics. Another even more lively debate developed early in June 
around Zorin’s play The Guests. 


THE ZHDANOVIST COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

The counter-attack of the writers and critics who remained 
faithful to the Party line (and who doubtless received encourage- 
ment from the Party secretariat) developed methodically. ‘The 
orthodox elements began by taking refuge in socialist morality and 
took for their target certain writers and poets who had been over- 
zealous in rallying to the ‘new line’ and who were at the same time 
vulnerable on the ethical side. Such were Nikola Virta, attacked in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (17 March 1954) for having had a country 
villa built with the unpaid help of Komsomol members, and the 
poet A. Surov, denounced as a notorious drunkard by the strongly 
orthodox F. Gladkov, author of Cement. 

Following this diversion, Surkov, the secretary of the Writers’ 
Union, opened up the heavy fire. On 25 May he published in 
Pravda a \ong article entitled ‘Under the Flag of Socialist Realism’ 
in which he outlined the topics with which the Writers’ Congress, 
originally planned to take place in the autumn of 1954, should deal. 
Surkov’s ideas—which, needless to say, were officially inspired— 
were taken up by the theoretical organ of the Party, the review 
Kommunist.* Plunging into the debate which in literary circles was 
by now dividing the partisans of liberalization and the defenders of 
orthodoxy, the Communist Party leadership appeared to give its 


! First published in Znamaa, later in book form (Moscow, Sovietsky Pissatel, 
1954). English translation by Manya Harari, London, The Harvill Press, 1955. 
* Kommunist, June 1954 
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verdict in the sense of a slightly more flexible Zhdanovism. Surkov 
and the anonymous author of the Kommunist article denounced 
the writers of the Novy Mir circle—Pomerantsev, Lifschitz, 
Abramov—and the free-lance Zoshchenko as ‘anti-Marxist, ideal- 
ist, subjective, and formalist’. They also condemned the authors of 
the satirical plays that had had the greatest success: Zorin (The 
Guests), Zorodetski (The Activists), and Marienhof (The Crown 
Prince). ‘These plays all presented a far from lenient picture of the 
higher spheres of Soviet life. But had not Malenkov urged writers 
to castigate decay? Quite true, answered the spokesmen of the 
Secretariat; but writers ought not to take as targets the respectable 
representatives of the Party and the State. They should limit them- 
selves to attacking the ‘still persisting vestiges of capitalism’. 

This adoption of a Zhdanovist position by the apparat, which 
produced no reaction whatever from Malenkov, seriously dis- 
turbed the Soviet writers, who no longer knew where they stood. 
Was Malenkov not powerful enough to defend those who followed 
his orders? Among the most worried was Simonov, who had made 
the mistake of describing The Guests as a model of satiric art. The 
author of the Battle of Stalingrad, a sound tactician, then executed 
a remarkable volte-face. From 10 July onwards he launched a 
violent attack in Pravda against Zorin, Marienhof, and company. 
Finally, in an ardour of self-justification, he attacked Ehrenburg. 
On 18 and 20 July 1954 he published in the Literaturnaya Gazeta 
an analysis of The Thaw, thus letting loose a debate which was to 
last right on into the sessions of the Congress itself. 

A few words must be said here about Ehrenburg’s novel which 
aroused all this discussion. Written in haste, The Thaw will cer- 
tainly not count among the best of its author’s works. Neverthe- 
less the subject is interesting: the description of life in Soviet 
artistic circles gives Ehrenburg the opportunity for a very success- 
ful caricature of some typical personalities—the mediocre arriviste, 
the man who prostitutes his talents through opportunism, and so 
on. The reproach that Simonov and the other critics made against 
Ehrenburg was that he painted too black and too depressing a 
picture of Soviet society. ‘He gives the impression that his heroes 
have seen around them, throughout the whole of their lives, much 
evil and very little good—that, in fact, evil is the rule in our 
country, and good the exception,’ says Simonov, insinuating the 
while that Ehrenburg attributes to his ‘negative’ heroes his own 
‘subversive’ ideas. 
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‘The same reproach was also made against Zorin, the author of 
The Guests, which had to be withdrawn—nominally ‘by public 
request’—after it had aroused thunders of applause at the Ermo- 
lova Theatre in Moscow, at the Gorki Theatre in Leningrad, and 
at Smolensk, Riazansk, and elsewhere. It is true that, to a Western 
reader, Zorin’s play, like Ehrenburg’s novel, justifies neither the 
enthusiasm of its first reception nor the severe criticism it subse- 
quently received. It lacks action, its dialogue is heavy, and its 
characters insignificant. But the subject introduced a new note. It 
represents the conflict between two Communists concerning a 
lawyer of the old school who had been unjustly expelled from the 
Bar for having criticized the procedure in a trial in which he was 
acting for the defence. Zorin makes use of this plot to attack the 
profiteers of the Revolution, the hypocritical bureaucrats who care 
nothing for principles. ‘What does Communism matter to you? 
To you it’s nothing but a word,’ says the old Bolshevik in the play 
when challenging his son, the dishonest magistrate. ‘The Soviet 
high bureaucracy cannot tolerate such diatribes, which might be 
given a general application. ‘Everyone knows,’ wrote Sovetskaya 
Kultura (5 June 1954), ‘that the workers of the State apparatus, 
created and formed by the Party, have no other aim but to serve 


the people and the fatherland. Everyone knows that officials belong 
body and soul to the people.’ 


FOR A GREATER INTELLECTUAL TOLERANCE 
When the Congress met the main issues were already prejudged. 
In this respect Soviet congresses resemble the great show trials: 
they are perfectly stage-managed spectacles. ‘The real trial, the 
genuine debates, go on behind the scenes and in the corridors. In 
the present instance, the Writers’ Congress was meticulously pre- 
pared by preliminary meetings organized in the capitals of all the 
Republics within the Union. Each of these meetings confirmed the 
sanctions already adopted against Tvardovsky, who on 17 August 
1954 had been replaced as editor-in-chief of Novy Mir by K. 
Simonov; against F. Panferov, removed from the editorship of 
Znamia; and so on. None of the critics or writers indicted— 
Pomerantsev, Abramov, Panferov, Zorin, Marienhof, etc.—was 
given a hearing at the Congress. Ehrenburg alone spoke, making a 
non-committal speech in which he recognized that he had made 
mistakes and promised to do better next time. 
On the other hand it became apparent from the first days of the 
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Congress that the Party’s spokesmen were not anxious to impose 
a complete return to Zhdanovism, and that while reaffirming the 
Party’s supremacy over intellectual life they wished to reassure 
the ‘workers of the mind’. This intention to appease was reflected 
in the message of the Central Committee, which was read out to 
the Congress by M. Pospelov, responsible apparently for the 
Agitprop section of the Central Committee’s secretariat, and which 
exhorted writers ‘not to remain passive from the political point of 
view’. It became explicit in the main report on the activities of the 
Writers’ Union presented by A. Surkov. Recalling the decisions 
inspired by Zhdanov in 1946—‘decisions which have aided us to 
surmount certain dangers’—Surkov enumerated the ideological 
tendencies which remain ‘incompatible’ with a healthy Communist 
literature. ‘These are: ‘art for art’s sake’—in other words a belief in 
the autonomy of art; formalism, which consists in putting the 
accent on purely aesthetic values at the expense of ideological 
content; and cosmopolitanism, interpreted as a too obvious open- 
mindedness towards Western influences. ‘These tendencies are still 
banned, as is also bourgeois nationalism, a fault of which authors 
from the non-Russian Republics of the U.S.S.R. are often guilty. 

But while maintaining vigilance as to the heretics of the Right, 
the Party’s spokesman also censured the ‘Left-wing deviationism’ 
recently shown by writers in the review Oktiabr, heirs of the 
Proletkult tendency denounced by Lenin. He also stigmatized 
‘vulgar sociologism’, by which he appears to have meant the under- 
estimation of the importance of form and beauty, which are sacri- 
ficed to ideological fidelity. 

Between the Left and Right deviationists, the official rappor- 
teurs, Surkov, Simonov, Rurikov, Gerasimov,! Korneichuk, etc., 
adopted a middle-of-the-road course. ‘They advised writers to 
compose original works under the vigilant eye of the ‘interior 
editor within themselves’, and to present man, as Surkov said, ‘in 
all the richness of his complex nature’, while at the same time not 
forgetting to ‘remain faithful to the principles of socialist realism’. 

The most interesting part of Surkov’s speech was where he 


emphasized that the severe verdicts recently pronounced on the 


various deviationists would not be followed up by sanctions. After 


' Gerasimov, who is the most famous Soviet film director, reproached his 
colleagues with making ‘too many biographical films’ displaying an ‘excessive 
cult of personality’ (the allusion is to films on Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, 
the Battle of Stalingrad, etc.). It must not be forgotten, he said, that ‘the true 
source of history is the People’. 
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having duly recognized their errors, the sinners may return to the 
fold. ‘This magnanimous tolerance was in contrast to the stern in- 
transigence which characterized the advent of Zhdanov to the 
guidance of the Party’s cultural affairs. Surkov also stressed that 
the reports appearing in the official press should no longer be re- 
garded as ‘verdicts without appeal’. In this call for indulgerice he 
was joined by Ehrenburg, who quoted as typical a colleague’s 
dictum: ‘We shall be implacable in helping our comrades.’ ‘We can 
be pitiless towards our enemies,’ declared Ehrenburg, ‘but there is 
no need to be implacable about our friends. . . Discussion of a book 
ought not to resemble a sitting of a tribunal.’ 


SHOLOKHOV THE PROBLEM WRITER 

‘The Congress would have ended in amity, with a general and 
moving reconciliation of opponents, but for Sholokhov, the great- 
est contemporary novelist, who shattered this peaceful atmosphere 
by raising his voice in protest. ‘T'aking his revenge on his detractors, 
the author of Outet Flows the Don, who had kept silence during the 
debates of the earlier months, on 21: December delivered a violent 
attack on the ‘untouchables’ of his country’s intellectual life. “The 
torrent of colourless works now inundating the Soviet literary 
market is nothing short of a calamity,’ he declared. ‘In saying this, 
I am not thinking of the young authors, but of the well-known 
writers who, having lost all respect for themselves and their 
readers, are withering away as they stand, if I may so express it.’ 

Sholokhov took to task in particular Ilya Ehrenburg, who, 
according to him, is a good defender of peace but as a writer is just 
‘marking time’. He also reproached Simonov with ‘living on his 
reputation as a great writer while producing only mediocre works 

all the more serious since he is not lacking in talent’. 

Sholokhov went on to cast doubts upon the impartiality of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, and expressed the view that the editor of a 
journal so important in literary life should not be ‘a man who owes 
his career to Simonov’. He also criticized the method of awarding 
literary prizes, ‘equally pernicious for authof$ and for readers’. 
‘I consider,’ he concluded, ‘that if during the years of the civil 
war the workers and peasants could say: “the power of the Soviets 
is in our hands,” we, the writers, have the absolute right to affirm 
that Soviet literature is in our hands and to act accordingly.’ 

Sholokhov’s forthright intervention evoked a sharp call to order 
from the Chairman, the writer F. Gladkov. ‘All who speak from 
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this platform should remember that they bear a tremendous 
responsibility for every word they utter. . . Interventions like this 
can only serve the interests of our enemies,’ he declared. Neverthe- 
less despite this reproof Sholokhov was elected—as also were A. 
Tvardovsky and Vera Panova—to the new Praesidium of the 
Writers’ Union, and the text of his speech was published in the 
journal he had attacked. ' 

Sholokhov’s criticisms left a profound impression on his audi- 
ence, which included, besides the 609 Soviet delegates with voting 
rights, well-known authors, whether Communists or sympathizers, 
from the whole world. This emerged clearly from the statement of 
the Hungarian novelist Peter Veres who, when questioned on his 
return about his impressions of the Congress, quite frankly de- 
clared that of all the speakers Sholokhov was the one who had 
interested him most ‘because of his courage and his love of the 
people and of truth’.* Veres, himself like Sholokhov a writer of 
peasant stock, added that he had brought back from Moscow an 
encouraging impression as to ‘the possibilities of discussion and 
inspiration within the limits set by fidelity to the principles of the 
revolution’. 

This admirably vague formula is typical of Veres’s peasant 
shrewdness. But be that as it may, the frenzied applause which 
greeted the more daring passages of Sholokhov’s intervention 
shows that something has changed, or rather has been rediscovered, 
in the U.S.S.R.—the taste for sincerity and courage. 

True, the decisions of the Congress were ambiguous, and that 
ambiguity itself reflected the internal contradictions of the 
new leading class, the Party directorate, and the State itself. 
The writers left the Congress only partially reassured. But is 
there a possibility that the example of Sholokhov and some other 
opposition speakers may prove contagious? Could it be that writers, 
rather than resign themselves to mediocrity, will opt for a danger- 
ous life? The whole future of Soviet literature is at stake. Many 
speakers expressed anxiety on the subject of recruitment of 
writers.* At the first Soviet Writers’ Congress, held in 1934, three- 
quarters of the writers were under forty years of age; today the 
proportion is the exact opposite. In certain of the Republics, as for 
example in Bielorussia, there are only three writers under thirty. 


1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, 22 December i954 
® Szabad Nep, 1 January 1955. 
* Literaturnaya Gazeta, 22 December 1954. 
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This absence of young writers cannot be explained solely by the 
unwillingness of publishers and newspaper editors to publish the 
works of unknown authors. Fear also plays a part—the fear of a 
potential young author to embark on a career which is constantly 
subject to the threat of brutally imposed sanctions. If a literature 
that is not only printed but is also read is to be maintained, some 
modification in the conduct of literary affairs in the Soviet Union 
is indispensable—or at any rate a greater flexibility in the Party’s 
methods of disciplining writers. 

Malenkov favoured the ‘de-Zhdanovisation’ of Soviet literature 
—a sort of intellectual ‘NEP’. On the other hand the ideas of 
Khrushchev, who after 8 February gained the upper hand, appear 
to be much nearer to the orthodox Zhdanov line. It was no doubt 
his influence, working through such men as Pospelov, Surkov, and 
Simenov, which inspired the Congress’s resolutions in so far as 
they reaffirmed the Party’s control over art. But Khrushchev him- 
self seems to realize that a simple return to Zhdanovism is impos- 
sible in the present state of Soviet society. An indication of his 
probable attitude towards literature can be seen in the fact that not 
long after his victory over Malenkov he was present at the opening 
night in Moscow, on 26 February, of a play of Alexander Kornei- 
chuk, The Wings. ‘This play, first put on in Kiev last autumn and 
since then slightly modified, condemns the kind of misdeeds and 
arbitrary action typical of Beria. According to press correspon- 
dents who were present in the theatre, Khrushchev ostentatiously 
applauded the most daringly critical passages of the play. This 
applause was doubtless intended to indicate that Khrushchev has 
no desire to break the ‘wings’ of reviving Soviet literature but 
merely wishes to guide and watch over its flight. Will this suffice 
to reassure the ‘reformist’ writers who had ranged themselves on 
Malenkov’s side? Will not conformist writers try to take advantage 
of the triumph of the apparat in order to proceed to a settlement 
of accounts with their rivals? It is too soon yet to give an answer to 
these questions. 


F.F. 





Unrest in French North Africa 


ALGERIA 

ON the night of 31 October-1 November 1954 something like a 
political earthquake took place in Algeria. From the Tunisian 
frontier to Oran a flash of acts of sabotage traversed the country 
like a lit fuse. It failed to let off an explosion, but it produced a pro- 
found shock on public opinion in Algeria and in France. The inci- 
dents themselves were not unduly serious except in the limited 
area of the Aurés mountains where six people were the victims of 
assassination. In more than thirty other places the sabotage took 
the form of arson—the setting on fire of petrol dumps, alfa grass, 
cork, and farm buildings: elsewhere there were armed attacks on 
various public buildings such as town halls and post offices. But 
the psychological effect was profound. Was it possible that Algeria, 
a French land, a part of the mother country, could be disloyal? Or 
rather, could the mass of its people, the Muslim Frenchmen, really 
want separation from their Christian brothers across the Mediter- 
ranean? Old habits of thought, old prejudices and accepted ideas 
were deeply shaken. A Frenchman’s comment was: “Tout est 
remis en question’’—‘‘Everything must be thought out anew.” 

During that historic night the terrorists also distributed copies 
of a manifesto, which they pushed under doors, into letter-boxes, 
vehicles, cafés, and so on. Like most of the incendiary bombs and 
other explosives, it was a home-made and rather amateurish pro- 
duction; it was cyclo-styled and expressed itself in a language of 
youthful enthusiasm. The authors (they called themselves ‘Front 
de Libération Nationale’) explained that they had come to shake 
the Algerian national movement out of the lethargy in which it had 
been slumbering during years of inactivity (‘immobilisme et 
routine’), and to rescue it from the impasse into which personal 
quarrels and intrigues had driven it. ‘This was a reference to the 
split which had occurred last summer between two groups of 
Messali Hadj’s Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertés 
Démocratiques. ‘They demanded the establishment (they used the 
word ‘restauration’) of a sovereign State of Algeria and proclaimed 
the Unity of North Africa ‘in its Arabo-Islamic setting’ (‘dans son 


cadre arabo-islamique’); they also called upon their compatriots to 
grasp the outstretched hand of their Arab and Muslim brothers 
who would help them if only the Algerians would begin to help 
themselves. 


It may appear surprising that the nationalist agitation which has 
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been developing in the two neighbouring French Protectorates 
ever since the end of the war, and which remained at a high pitch 
since the first United Nations debate on their behalf in 1952, 
should have had no visible influence on Algeria until now. After 
the severe outbreak of civil rebellion in 1945, in which many 
French men and women lost their lives and which was put down 
with ruthless force, there were nine years of perfect peace in 
Algeria. The revolt of 1945 was, in any case, confined to the region 
of Sétif and was perhaps chiefly attributable to the near-famine 
conditions and the inflation prevalent at the end of the war. ‘The 
far-reaching constitutional changes of 1946-47, the extension of 
French citizenship to the whole population and the establishment 
of an Algerian Assembly, although much criticized, had on the 
whole been well received by the public. French settlers, at first 
strongly opposed to the extension of the franchise and to the 
application of French labour legislation to Algeria, gradually 
appeared to acquiesce, and an acceptable equilibrium might have 
been found but for two principal reasons. ‘The first was the rapid 
increase of the Muslim population and the social and political 
evils attendant on over-population, particularly when, as in 
Algeria, it is not matched by a corresponding growth of industry. 
‘The second cause was the constant national agitation kept up across 
the borders, together with the strong and ably directed influence of 
the French Communist Party which followed the organization of 
Algerian labour on French metropolitan lines. ‘The Communist 
Party moreover exercised an important influence on the Algerian 
labourer who went to work in France—to him a foreign land yet 
which was also his own country—where it would often happen that 
for years he found few other friends but the Communists. 

Political influences did not of course come only across the 
borders from the Protectorates and from France. ‘They also came 
from further away, and acted strongly on the political groups and 
parties which had formed themselves in Algeria itself. 

In each of the three French North African territories, whose 
problems are so similar but whose conditions are so different, there 
are virtually only two principal parties. One of them is orientated 
towards the Arabic countries of the East, strongly Islamic, with 
reactionary tendencies, ignorant of world affairs except as seen 
through the eyes of the Arab League, and with its spiritual and 
intellectual centre in Cairo. This is the general pattern followed by 
the Istiqlal in Morocco, by the Vieux Destour, and now by part of 
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the Néo-Destour, in Tunisia, and by the Mouvement pour le 
Triomphe des Libertés Démocratiques (M.T.L.D.) in Algeria. 
The other main party is orientated towards the West, secular, pro- 
gressive, not at all convinced that the future of North Africa lies 
with the countries of the Middle East, and with its centre in Paris. 
In Algeria this tendency is represented by the Union du Manifeste 
Algérien of Ferhat Abbas, who has consistently striven to obtain 
restriction of the French settlers’ influence and a correspond- 
ing extension of the share which Muslim Algerians have in 
running their country, while at the same time trying to preserve 
close ties with France. This party has conducted its struggle 
chiefly by parliamentary methods and has never had the mass 
following that Messali Hadj, with his much more primitive and 
emotional appeal, has been able to gather round him. In Morocco 
the Parti Démocrate de |’Indépendance occupies the correspond- 
ing position, although several steps behind, like everything else in 
Morocco except industrial and agricultural equipment and organi- 
zation. And in Tunisia the corresponding group is the Néo- 
Destour, or rather that part of it which continues to follow Habib 
Bourguiba and not the anti-Western wing of its General Secretary 
in exile, Salah ben Youssef. As a party, the Néo-Destour follows 
plainly and avowedly the Western pattern in political organization 
and thought. It has a thoroughly French way of understanding the 
notions of ‘patrie’, ‘nation’, and ‘état’. It is neither pan-Islamic nor 
pan-Arabic, and is quite up to date in its ideas on present-day 
democracy. 

Yet a further element that enters into the situation is the new 
interest shown by the Soviet Union in the struggle of the North 
African nationalists. Since the recent disturbances in Algeria, 
Radio Budapest has begun to broadcast in Arabic reports and 
comments on the situation in North Africa, similar to those of the 
“Voice of the Arabs’ from Cairo. These broadcasts go out under the 
title of “Ihe Voice of National Independence and Peace’. They call 
to arms against the imperialist aggressor, exhort the Maghrebis of 
the three North African countries to ‘bear arms together and march 
to victory together’,' and for weeks after 1 November they reported 
that the whole of Algeria had risen against the colonialist oppressor 
and that the national revolution was making progress everywhere. 
The Moroccan ‘resistance movement’ is praised for its courageous 
acts of sabotage and assassination and spurred on to greater 


' Broadcast of g November 1954. 
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efforts; while the Tunisians are warned against giving up the 
struggle for complete independence and accepting the shadow for 
the substance in negotiating for limited autonomy, and are urged 
not to give up the unity of the Maghreb in return for illusory 
promises of an autonomy which the French had no intention of 
keeping. 

It is also interesting to note that the programmes of the Moroc- 
can and Algerian sections of the Communist Party are in all 
essentials identical with those of the extreme nationalists. Madame 
Sportisse, Communist Deputy for Oran, speaking in the French 
Assembly, included in her demands the creation of a separate 
State of Algeria and Muslim representation in proportion to 
Muslim population, while the Moroccan Party has published 
demands for a ‘democratic’ sovereign State of Morocco, for a 
direct, secret, and universal vote, and for the subjection of French 
settlers to Moroccan law. 

It may be conjectured that although the acts of terrorism and 
sabotage in Algeria were comparatively slight in themselves— 
always excepting the serious but localized and small-scale guerrilla 
warfare in the Aurés—the fact that they could happen at all served 
the nationalists well as a sharp jolt to the conscience of the Arabic 
and Islamic public of Algeria, especially the young. The idea of 
independence from France, hitherto pursued seriously by few, has 
suddenly acquired body and strength and appears to many to have 
moved into the field of practicable possibility. 


TUNISIA 


Another recent event in the history of North Africa which also 
aimed to produce a shock by its surprising mise-en-scéne was the 
sudden descent of the French Prime Minister, M. Mendés-France, 
on Tunis on 31 July 1954, and his detailed proposals of negotiations 
on the subject of self-government for Tunisia. ‘The immediate 
result of this move was the abrupt cessation of all acts of terrorism 
and sabotage in the towns and countryside of Northern Tunisia, a 
proof of the excellent organization and discipline of the only 
effective national party, the Néo-Destour. At the same time this 
party, through its head, Habib Bourguiba, who is living in com- 
fortable but forced residence in France, accepted the proposals 
wholeheartedly and delegated four of its principal members to 
serve in the newly-formed Tunisian Government, freed from 
French control. 
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Almost at once counter-moves set in from the extreme wings of 
both sides: the Arab nationalists and the French settlers in 
‘Tunisia, and the allies of both abroad. ‘The Arabic press did not lag 
behind the radio in attacking the French Government for not 
granting outright independence to both the North African Protec- 
torates. It also impugned their motives: M. Mendés-France, for 
instance, was called by the Bourse Egyptienne (27 September 1954) 
‘Ce mystificateur aux intentions coupables’! ‘The Egyptians, inci- 
dentally, had reason to be angry because the French Government, 
after protesting in Cairo vigorously but in vain against the trans- 
missions of the ‘Voice of the Arabs’, retaliated in September by 
broadcasting the communiqués of the Muslim Brotherhood, who 
were proscribed in Egypt for attacking the present regime there. 

On the other hand the French settlers and their ‘lobby’ in Paris 
were, and still are, raising every possible difficulty in order to 
impede the progress of the autonomy negotiations, and are fighting 
a rearguard action to save whatever can be saved of their influence 
and privileges. On 1 January 1955 an organization called the 
‘Délégation Permanente de la Collectivité Francaise de Tunisie’ 
was officially formed in Tunis. It is preparing to oppose the rati- 
fication of the Franco-Tunisian Conventions if these are con- 
cluded. But it must not be overlooked that other French elements 
in ‘Tunisia were behind M. Mendeés-France and his policy, and in 
fact suggested to him the initiative which he took last summer. 

Up to the French Government crisis of February 1955 the nego- 
tiations of the Franco—Tunisian Conventions were making slow 
but by no means negligible progress. In the financial and economic 
field ‘l'unisia’s adherence to the franc zone has been accepted, and 
agreement has been reached on the rights of private property 
(though the property rights of public companies, and the question 
of recruitment of labour and personnel by such companies, still 
remain problematic). ‘The rights of civil servants and other em- 
ployees of the State are to be respected, and a French Mission will 
probably be accepted as the authority controlling French schools 
and institutions and other educational and cultural activities. In 
the judicial field, TTunisians wish to accept French courts only for 
a transitional period during which ‘Tunisian courts could be satis- 
factorily reformed, staffed, and firmly established. ‘The greatest 
obstacles stand in the way of agreement on the General Convention 


which is to regulate questions of language, police, the army, and 


foreign representation. 
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Between the hostile influences on their wings, the responsible 
leaders of the Néo-Destour (whether in ‘Tunisia or in France) and 
the French Government have been trying with really good will to 
reach an agreement that will prove acceptable to representative 
public opinion in both countries. There is, it is true, a tacit 
understanding that ‘internal autonomy’ means to the French a 
concession intended to be final, at least for a long time, whereas to 
the Néo-Destour it is no more than a stage on the way to complete 
independence. But that part of the Néo-Destour which takes its 
lead from Salah ben Youssef, the General Secretary who lives in 
exile in Cairo or Geneva, will already now accept nothing less than 
complete independence and will have nothing to do with Con- 
ventions negotiated by a ‘Tunisian Government not acting on 
behalf of an absolutely sovereign State. Salah ben Youssef is 
credited with a firm belief in the power and efficacy of the Arab 
League and with a desire to conduct any negotiations with France 
on an international plane, with allies at his back, not as a simple 
dialogue between a great Power and a dependent nation. Bourguiba, 
on the other hand, appears to acknowledge ‘Tunisian economic and 
military dependence on France, at least under present circum- 
stances. His political future would seem to be bound up with the 
successful outcome of the negotiations: he himself welcomed them 
from the start and has constantly worked to further and speed 
them while his opponents denounced and retarded them. 

‘There is, however, a hidden and unbidden guest at this banquet. 
Never has the word ‘Constitution’ been mentioned by either of the 
two negotiating sides. Tunisia is an autocracy, and the reigning 
Bey is an absolute monarch. Supposing the present negotiations 
were favourably concluded, and internal autonomy became a 
reality, it is scarcely conceivable that a Néo-Destour Government 
would accept the Bey’s instructions in the place of those given by 
the French Resident-General to previous ‘Tunisian Governments 
which had only to be sanctioned by the Bey. ‘The present ruler, 
though in many respects an able man (he is an astronomer), 
has never shown any particular interest or gift for dealing with 
the day-to-day business of government. So, if there is not to 
be a Néo-Destour party dictatorship, there must be some man- 
date from the people, whether in the form of elections or a 
plebiscite or some other expression of a national or popular will. 
If the Bey grants a Constitution it will presumably have to be 
ratified by an elected Assembly; and even if he only calls a Con- 

Cc 
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stituent Assembly, who is to stop such a parliamentary body from 
brushing aside Conventions, safeguards, and treaties arrived at 
before it itself came into being? It may even arrogate to itself 
sovereign powers, as other constituent assemblies have done in 
the past. The question of a Constitution, its shape, and the time 
and manner of its promulgation, is plainly of cardinal importance. 
Yet in the cautious and tense atmosphere ot ‘attentisme’ prevailing 
in Tunis the question of the Constitution is not discussed in 
public. 


MOROCCO 


In Morocco there has been a political vacuum since the deposi- 
tion of the last Sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. There is a 
conspicuous absence of the results expected by some of the 
promoters of this palace revolution or putsch. They had proclaimed 
that, since the Sultan was the obstacle standing in the way of 
urgently needed reforms, it was only necessary to remove him for 
the gates to be opened to progress and to rapid social, adminis- 
trative, and political development. 

It is quite true that the Sultan impeded the proposed reforms 
because they would have abolished his position as an autocratic 
ruler. The reform of the judiciary would have taken away his 
powers as the supreme and autocratic judge of appeals; the pro- 
posed organization of labour ran contrary to his plans for Moroccan 
trade unions; and the political reforms were designed to give the 
vote to French residents as well as to Moroccans and to take out of 
the Sultan’s hands his sovereign power of veto to any legislation. 
Besides, he had his own ideas on the subject of a Constitution for 
Morocco, and wished to carry them out independently of the 
French. 

Although some important reforms have since been carried out, 
the putsch was a political failure, if not a disaster. ‘The reasons are 
not far to seek; they lie in the character of those who actually 
deposed the Sultan. These Moroccan ‘revolutionaries’ were in fact 
old reactionaries whose motives for deposing their personal enemy 
were quite different from those of the French who aided and abet- 
ted them. Their well-founded animosity against the ruler was 
equalled by their hatred of the Istiqlal party to which the Sultan 
had tied himself; they opposed it firstly because it was the 
Makhzen party, secondly because it was composed of city intel- 
lectuals, and thirdly because it threatened their privileges and 
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religious influence. It was hardly to be expected that that most 
intransigent defender of his own personal rule the Pasha of 
Marrakesh, the chiefs of religious houses and societies led by the 
old and venerated head of the Kittania confraternity, and the 
shaikhs and caids of the Atlas tribes would wish to introduce 
democratic institutions of government, social legislation, and a 
judicial reform abolishing their own position as judges and 
magistrates and tribunal authorities. It was as though Henry VIIT 
had been deposed by Wolsey and a coalition of abbots—they 
would scarcely have done so in order to introduce the Reforma- 
tion! What was needed to make any political reforms a success was 
co-operation not with possibly willing but illiterate Berber tribes- 
men, but with the comparatively advanced Moroccan people of the 
towns and plains. But in the face of popular hostility and indigna- 
tion at the manner in which the French authorities had tolerated 
and facilitated the coup, elections became impossible. 

Nevertheless some of the planned changes were carried out. 
At the central seat of government the absolute power of the Sultan 
was broken. In the past it depended on him alone whether pro- 
jected measures and decrees became law or not. ‘This prerogative, 
the last and the most important of an absolute monarch, is now put 
into commission. A Central Council of Government and a Cabinet 
of appointed officials, Moroccan and French in equal numbers, and 
presided over by the Moroccan Grand Vizier who has the casting 
vote, prepares all legislation and passes it by a simple majority if the 
Sultan concurs. If he does not, a two-thirds majority of the Council 
can override him and cause the legalizing seal to be affixed to the 
Bills. 

The reform of the judiciary is advancing slowly. Its object is to 
establish independent Moroccan courts of justice with profes- 
sional judges in the place of the traditional courts held by local 
governors, the pashas in the cities and the caids in the tribes. ‘The 
necessary codes of law and procedure are in existence, and the 
principal difficulty is to find a sufficient number of competent and 
trustworthy Moroccan judges capable of applying the codes. 

Rudimentary democratic organization in local village govern- 
ment has been promoted by the French authorities for some time, 
and the latest reports indicate that its introduction is now advanc- 
ing more rapidly. A special form of the traditional elected tribal 
assembly, the Jemaa, has been evolved to suit the customs and 
mentality of Moroccan villagers; this form of political development 
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was always opposed by the nationalists, who would have preferred 
a modern form of election, favouring party politics. Social work 
and organization among the new, lost proletariat in the shanty 
towns or ‘bidonvilles’ of the big cities also seems to be making 
progress. 

But the political stagnation is complete, and it favours the growth 
of the banned Istiqlal party and the spreading of its ideas through- 
out the country into places and into social classes and groups that 
used to be little concerned with them. Previously led by French 
and Arab-trained intellectuals and business men, it appears now to 
be increasingly influenced by representatives of the artisan and 
industrial working classes. 

The Istiglal is much aided in its'underground work by popular 
sentiment concerning the wrong thought to have been done to the 
ex-Sultan. This sentiment pervades all places and classes in the 
Arabic-speaking parts of Morocco, and procures sympathy for the 
Istiqlal among a large number of people who never used to sub- 
scribe to the political ideas of this party. Religious sentiment is 
another powerful aid in this direction, because the Sultan, although 
not the religious leader of his country, was widely respected for his 
Koranic learning and pious devotion, and he was, and still 1s, 
zealously upheld by the clergy of the mosques, the bitter rivals of 
the religious houses and societies. 

The saddest feature of public life in Morocco today is the acts of 
terrorism committed by fanatical nationalists on the one hand and 
by certain members of the French settlers’ community on the 
other. Several secret societies have been formed among the French 
which carry out planned assaults on Moroccans whose con- 
duct offends them, and on other French residents whom they deem 
to be in sympathy with the Moroccan cause. Worse still, these 
crimes are said in some instances to be connived at by responsible 
officers of the French police. They contribute seriously to the 
tension and frustration which is felt in the major Moroccan cities 
today. 

Settlers and officials say—although by no means unanimously— 
that the French can afford to wait, since time is working for them. 
The boycott of French goods, it is said, hits Moroccan traders 
much harder than the European business community: figures 
published last October show that French imports into Morocco 
during the first eight months of 1954 were only slightly lower (1-4 
per cent) than those for the corresponding period of 1953, and that 
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production in agriculture and mining, transportation by road and 
rail, and petrol consumption had significantly increased over the 
same period. Moreover, countless Moroccans are victims of 
nationalist terrorism, as against a comparatively small number of 
French—victims of blackmail, murder, kidnapping, extortion, or 
just unnerving threats and intimidation; and the religious lite of 
the country is gravely disturbed because the clergy, whether from 
conviction or under pressure, are generally unwilling to recognize 
the new Sultan, and therefore in many mosques the Friday prayer 
is not said at all since attempts to say it in the name of the old 
Sultan are severely punished. This means much more to Moroccans 
than it would mean to Algerians, or even to Tunisians. Whether 
these trials and sufferings of the population will reflect to the 
advantage of the French remains to be seen. 

What militates most strongly against the French position is the 
lack of stable government in France and consequently not only the 
weakening of French credit and prestige, but the lack of a clear and 
reliable political policy. ‘To a much too great extent affairs in all 
three North African territories have come into the hands of the 
administrations who have been applying administrative policy, 
often with excellent results, but whose political policies have for 
the most part been either non-existent, or unrealistic, or reaction- 
ary. M. Mendés-France’s Government was the first after many 
years to have a policy that was both practical and progressive and 
to possess the determination to try to carry it through. ‘The effect 
of this experience, even though it was a short one, is almost bound 
to be beneficial. 


E. A. 


Bolivia’s Revolutionary Regime 


Political and Economic Developments 


AMONG the Latin American countries with a predominantly 
Indian population, Bolivia and Guatemala stand out as the only 
ones—apart from Mexico, where reforms are of long standing— 
which have in recent years made serious efforts to achieve economic 
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independence and to carry out extensive social reforms. Since the 
fall of Colonel Arbenz’s Government in Guatemala last June 
Colonel Armas has pursued a less advanced policy there, and 
Bolivia alone is carrying on with her full revolutionary programme. 
That programme was inaugurated after the revolution of April 
1952, and in the same year the tin mines were nationalized, while 
land reform was introduced during 1953. 

While Guatemala’s efforts had for some years been the subject 
of criticism in the North American press, U.S. commentators 
have on the whole shown greater lenience towards the ‘revolution- 
ary’ Government in Bolivia which since April 1952 has been pur- 
suing similar aims—aims which can be summed up in the words 
“Tierra e Libertad’, and which Emiliano Zapata had caused to 
triumph in Mexico thirty years earlier. One such commentator,” 
for example, has admitted that the big landowners, industrialists, 
and mine owners were largely responsible for the present situation: 
‘By preserving the old caste system and neglecting the interests of 
Bolivia’s poverty-stricken majority, the old guard certainly hast- 
ened the deluge.’ It is also worth recalling that Dr Milton Eisen- 
hower, the U.S. President’s brother, stopped at La Paz in the 
course of his South American tour in the summer of 1953. The 
upshot of the friendly conversations which he then held with 
President V. Paz Estenssoro was the present plan for economic 
co-operation between the United States and Bolivia. 

Since then the American press has shown exceptional under- 
standing in discussing Bolivia’s financial difficulties, and the agree- 
ment reached with the United States for deliveries of 10,000 tons 
of Bolivian tin, the country’s main source of wealth, virtually 
saved the economic situation in 1953. Moreover in her agricultural 
development programme Bolivia is receiving considerable aid from 
Washington under Point IV: the U.S.A. has sent both technical 
experts and tractors and other agricultural machinery to assist in 
opening up the undeveloped regions in the east. In 1953 the 
Foreign Operations Administration sent Bolivia food supplies to 
the value of $12 million, and a further $9 million worth has been 
forecast for 1954-5. 

Though the Bolivian and Guatemalan revolutions both arose 
from the same initial impetus, their paths soon separated. While in 


1 See “The Nationalist Revolution in Bolivia’, in The World Today, November 
1952. 
* A, T. Steele, in the New York Herald Tribune, 11 February 1954. 
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Guatemala Colonel Arbenz’s regime moved increasingly left- 
wards in search of the support which it failed to find among the 
more moderate elements,' Bolivia’s revolution seems instead to be 
tending towards the Right. 

The manifesto of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionaria 
(M.N.R.), the Government party of President Paz Estenssoro, 
was first issued as a leaflet by a leading party member, Dr Walter 
Guevara Arze,? in 1946. It recognized that ‘Bolivia cannot defy 
the international bourgeoisie . . . Bolivia is a country which is 
dependent to an almost inconceivable extent on outside circum- 
stances. We have to import a third of our food supplies, and our 
whole economy depends on the fluctuations of the international 
market in raw materials.’ While in the domestic sphere Dr 
Estenssoro’s Government did not hesitate to defy the ‘tin barons’, 
he appears to have reflected sufficiently deeply on the reasons for 
the failure of the Guatemalan experiment to avoid adopting an 
extremist attitude on the international plane. Like General Perén, 
with whom he is closely allied, he has doubtless realized that not all 
things are possible, and that the Latin American Governments, 
whatever their nature, must to an ever increasing extent take into 
account their economic situations, which compel them to govern 


in a realistic fashion that may run contrary to the aspirations of the 
masses. Whatever their feelings of resistance vis-d-vis United 
States ‘hegemony’, their geographical situation and their crying 
need of capital and technical aid compel these Governments to 
maintain and even strengthen their economic ties with the U.S.A. 
Thus in the face of hard day-to-day reality the Bolivian revolution 
has become considerably modified and tempered with wisdom. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND EXTERNAL AID 


When in mid-1953 the Indians of Cochabamba showed signs of 
wishing to advance more rapidly than the land reform plans would 
allow, Juan Lechin, at that time Minister of Mines, Fuel, and 
Power and the all-powerful head of the Left-wing miners’ trade 
union (Confederacion Obrera Boliviana), was told by President 
Estenssoro to moderate the revolutionary ardour of the campestnos. 
His resignation at that time was not even considered. The political 
crisis of October 1953 brought home to Estenssoro the possible 


1Cf. A New Day in Guatemala: A Study of the Present Social Revolution, 
by Samuel Guy Inman (Wilton, Worldover Press, 1953). 
* Now Foreign Minister. 
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danger of an attempt at restoration which would have the support 
of the big landowners and which might eventually prove agreeable 
to Washington. ‘Two years earlier Bolivia had been the centre of 
violent anti-American propaganda. But the expropriation of the 
three big trusts, Aramayo, Patino, and Hochschild, brought with 
it serious economic difficulties for the Government which threat- 
ened its very existence. ‘I'in production fell from 33,664 tons in 
1951 to 32,472 tons in 1952, the year of nationalization,’ and the 
Korean armistice, followed by the end of the boom in raw mater- 
ials, further increased the country’s financial difficulties. The 
Budget deficit reached $14 million. 

‘True, Bolivia had always been a country of high production 
costs. The tin mines are situated in the interior, in some cases at 
altitudes of 12,000 feet. The old mines were exploited without 
much consideration for the workers, and the accident rate was the 
highest in the world. But the benefits brought by the new social 
legislation considerably increased production costs, leaving very 
little margin for profit: in 1953 tin cost a dollar a pound to pro- 
duce, while the price fell from $1-21 to 75 cents. ‘Those who had 
foretold that the nationalization of the mines would bring chaos 
and ruin seemed to be proved right. Faced with this situation, the 
Government was forced to climb down and adopt a less rigid 
policy. In September 1953 an agreement was signed with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purchase of 10,000 
tons of tin at $1°25 a pound. 

Till recently Bolivia’s wealth had been thought to lie almost 
exclusively in a single commodity, tin. But Dr Estenssoro hopes 
that 1955 will mark a turning point and that oil, to be developed 
with assistance from American investment, will in the future 
become an important source of foreign exchange. In 1953 Dr 
Estenssoro’s Government ceded 970,000 acres of land in the 
Chaco to an American company prospecting for oil, the Standard 
Oil Company of California, and towards the end of that year 
machinery was imported from the U.S.A. which was to make 
drilling possible to a depth of 3,650 metres. According to national 


financial experts petroleum exports should soon earn $6 million 
a year. The Foreign Minister, Walter Guevara Arze, recently 
stated that the value of total exports in 1955 should amount to 
$107,600,000, of which go per cent would be earned by minerals. 
Contracts for Bolivian oil have already been signed with Brazil, 


1 It rose again, to 35,384 tons, in 1953 
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Argentina, and Chile, and there is a prospect of further contracts 
being signed with Paraguay and Peru.! The opening early in 
January of the final 423-mile section of the railway between 
Bolivia and Brazil is expected to spur oil production and attract 
a large flow of immigration to south-eastern Bolivia. It completes 
a rail-highway system running right across South America from 
Arica on the Pacific to Santos on the Atlantic. Its construction was 
financed by Brazil, to be repaid in part with supplies of oil from 
Bolivia. At Corumba the railroad joins the line which runs east- 
ward through Brazil for 1,250 miles, thus providing a link between 
Bolivian oil fields and South America’s industrial centre in Sao 
Paulo and its port of Santos. In order to facilitate deliveries under 
the agreement with Argentina, Williams Brothers of ‘Texas is 
scheduled to complete construction of a 6-inch pipe line running 
from the Camiri oil fields to the Argentine border. Bolivia’s oil 
sales will be able to purchase $5 million worth of Argentine meat 
without touching her small dollar account. 

‘The acceptance of the tin agreement, which might seem to be a 
veiled revival of American intervention, was violently criticized by 
the Left wing of the M.N.R., as well as by the miners’ trade union, 
the C.O.B., and by a Marxist group, the ‘Partito de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria’ (P.I.R.). But Washington emphasized that the 
fundamental aim of the tin agreement was to aid Bolivian 
economy, and Dr Estenssoro’s Government, in exchange for this 
assistance which had saved its life, promised to put an end to anti- 
American propaganda. American agencies for economic co- 
operation, among them the MacGruder mission, found the 
Government ready to collaborate; and the U.S. Ambassador at La 
Paz, Mr Edward Sparks, and the F.O.A. representative in Bolivia, 
Mr Oscar Powell, played an important part in this new policy of 
conciliation. It was on the latter’s initiative that, in view of the 
agricultural crisis, the U.S.A., as has already been mentioned, sent 
Bolivia $12 million worth of foodstuffs in 1953-4. Following a 
system similar to that adopted under the Marshall Plan, these 
goods were sold for bolivianos to Bolivian importers, at prices 
lower than the current national ones, and the proceeds were col- 
lected in a special fund for the financing of the country’s major 
development projects such as the development of the east, the 
irrigation systems, and so on. 

In the face of the Government’s new attitude its relations with 

' New York Times, 5 January 1955. 
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the leader of the miners’ trade union, Sefior Juan Lechin, worsen- 
ed. He had for some time threatened to resign on the ground that 
his loyalty was due first and foremost to his workers. But Dr 
Estenssoro had always persuaded him to remain, for his presence in 
the Government was a guarantee for the control of the tradition- 
ally recalcitrant miners. ‘The truce came to an end in October 1954 
when Sefior Lechin decided to leave the Cabinet, two less prominent 
trade union leaders taking on his posts. It will be recalled that 
Sefior Lechin had played an important part in the nationaliza- 
tion of the tin mines; and as the embodiment of the M.N.R. 
Left wing he had been the subject of lively criticism, particularly 
in the United States. In the words of a comment in Le Monde 
(Paris, 11 October 1954), ‘his departure from the political scene, 
were it to be permanent, would mean a definite moderation of 
Bolivian policy in relation to the United States’. 

The new tendency was still further demonstrated in a press 
interview of President Estenssoro’s in November.' In it he 
declared that the Miners’ Federation’s request for the nationali- 
zation of the hitherto British-owned railways would not be granted: 
‘Our policies of nationalization are limited and our past actions 
have not established a pattern. We want the impelling force of 
foreign capital in our economy, and we want to establish a climate 
which will attract private capital in mining activities, in the oil 
fields, and in industries associated with agriculture. . . The 
Workers’ Federation is not the Government.’ The President added 
that his regime had reached the critical point in its economic 
policy and the constructive phase was just beginning. At the same 
time he made mention of the valuable iron mines of E] Mutun and 
in inviting American and Belgian capital stressed that this was the 
best form of co-operation for the country’s development. A few 
weeks later President Estenssoro, speaking in Santa Cruz at the 
opening of the final stretch of the new Bolivia—Brazil railway, said: 
“To those who demand the nationalization of all industries, I say 
that it would be tantamount to nationalizing misery. We are carry- 
ing out a nationalist, not a Communist, revolution.” 


THE CREATION OF A NEW PARTY 
A growing contrast is developing between the doctrines of the 
M.N.R., tending towards a left-wing radicalism, and the moderate 


* New York Times, 25 November 1954 
* New York Times, 4 January 1955. 
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policy of its leader Dr Estenssoro. Nevertheless, certain M.N.R. 
leaders still profess Marxist attitudes, and although the anti- 
clerical campaign is now on the decline Sefior Juan Lechin did 
not hesitate, even when still in the Government, to attack the 
Archbishop of La Paz. 

‘The existence and activities of the P.I.R. and the Partido Obrero 
Revolucionario (P.O.R.) continue to give a Leftist slant to the 
Bolivian political movement. While the M.N.R. appears divided 
between its definitely demagogic programme and a policy of in- 
creasing moderation which it cannot defend too openly because of 
the anti-Americanism of the masses, a new party has recently been 
created which has given more precise definition to its political 
creed. This is the Partido Social Cristiano, and it claims to, be both 
anti-capitalist and anti-Marxist. It aspires to become ‘the organ- 
ized vanguard of a movement for the total emancipation of the 
proletariat and for effective action to bring about profound changes 
based on humanitarian ideas, expressed in plans which are 
realistic and at the same time scientifically revolutionary.’! The 
P.S.C. does not intend to make use of religion as a direct political 
weapon; it is independent of the clergy, and proposes to adopt a 
new central position; while anti-Communist and anti-Marxist, 
it supports both the application of land reform and the campaign 
for the education of the Indian masses. Finally, it proposes that the 
control of the mines should be handed over to the workers organ- 
ized in co-operatives. 

It is difficult to foresee how a Christian-Social party can play an 
important part in Latin America, but it may be that the support 
which the P.S.C. will undoubtedly receive from the U.S. 
Embassy in Bolivia may enable it to act as a link which will re- 
concile the country’s present economic needs with the President’s 
efforts towards moderation within his own party. 


TIERRA Y EL HOMBRE—THE LAND AND THE PEASANT 

According to a monograph published by CEPAL in 1951,? 
Bolivian agriculture is in a static condition which for the past 
twenty-five years has prevented it from providing enough either in 
quantity or in variety to satisfy the country’s growing food needs. 
In order to supplement the deficiencies of national production 
Bolivia has had recourse to expensive imports of foodstuffs which 


' Cf. Estudios Americanos, Seville, August-September 1954, pp. 213-14. 
* El desarollo agricola de Bolivia, CEPAL, Mexico, 1951. 
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between 1945 and 1949 accounted for 38-5 per cent of her total 
imports, and which in 1953 cost the country over $34 million. 

There is no doubt that the system of land tenure has been one 
of the main causes of this insufficiency. According to the CEPAL 
report, large estates (/atifundia) cover the greater part of the culti- 
vated area. But there is a good deal of regional variation. In the 
high plateaux large estates predominate, though with a few small- 
holdings: 2:9 per cent of the landowners possess estates of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,500 hectares, 23 per cent have estates of 2,500 
to 6,000 ha., 34 per cent estates of over 6,500, and only 14 per cent 
own less than 1,000 ha. In the region of the valleys and eastern 
plains latifundia also predominate: in the province of Pando, as 
big as the whole Republic of El Salvador, all the cultivated land 
belongs to a single proprietor. In the central valley of Cocha- 
bamba, on the other hand, excessive fragmentation of land is the 
problem. 

In general, estates cover the same area as in pre-Republican 
days, and it is not unusual to find properties of ten, twenty, or 
thirty thousand hectares. The number of hectares cultivated per 
head of the working population is 0-37 in Bolivia, as against 1-9 
in Brazil, 2-4 in Chile, and 2-5 in Mexico.? 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the inadequacy of agri- 
cultural production, taken in conjunction with the highly pre- 
carious conditions of life of the Indian peasants, made a reform of 
this system of land tenure a prime necessity.* Nevertheless, the 
M.N.R. did not put agrarian reform in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme. For some time President Estenssoro tried to confine 
himself to the application of decrees issued by Colonel Villaroel in 
1943. These decrees abolished certain forms of feudal exploitation, 
fixing the nature and precise term of the domestic services 
(pongulaje and mittanaji) to be performed by the Indians in return 
for the plots of land (the sayanas) which the landowners permit 
them to cultivate for their own use, establishing the rate of wages 
for supplementary services, and compelling the big landowners to 
open schools on their domains.‘ 

' Cf, Estudios Americanos, Seville, August-September 1954, pp. 217-228 

2Cf. La Economia Agraria de America Latina y el Trabajador campesino, 
by Prof. Moises Poblete Troncoso. Ediciones de la Universidad de Chile, 
Santiago, 1953, pp. 74-6 

*Cf. Land Reform and Progress in Land Reform, U.N., Department of 
Economic Affairs, 1951 and 1954 


‘Cf. ‘Land Tenure in Bolivia’, by David Weeks, in Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, August 1947, Vol. XXIII, No. 3. 
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While the nationalization of the mines was approved by 99 per 
cent of the M.N.R., this was not the case with the land reform. 
Though the agrarian situation was critical, there has never been a 
Zapata in Bolivia. This was probably because the major pressure 
was concentrated on the mines, since tin production was more 
important than agriculture for the national economy. ‘The C.O.B.’s 
agitators had to go up and down the countryside rousing the peas- 
ants before they even began to move—though the miners and 
peasants are frequently not of the same racial group. For the 
extreme Left of the M.N.R., the essential thing was to attach the 
small cultivators to the revolution; the land reform was only a part 
of a huge strategic effort aimed at creating a class of small land- 
owners whose interests would be closely bound up with the 
survival of the status quo, and who might form the basis of the 
M.N.R.’s future militia. Some observers affirm that certain groups 
of peasants have already been given arms for this purpose. 

After the nationalization of the tin mines on 31 October 1952, 
President Estenssoro found himself practically forced to take steps 
to settle the agrarian problem. By a decree of 20 January 1953 he 
set up a Commission charged with the drafting of the land reform. 
This Commission consisted of twelve members, six from the 
M.N.R., four Marxists, one member of the P.O.R., and one from 
the ranks of Catholic Action. On 28 July 1953, after numerous 
consultations with the Banco Agricola and the Agrarian ‘Tech- 
nicians’ Association, the Vice-President of the Republic Herman 
Silez Zuazo, who had acted as the Commission’s chairman, pre- 
sented the draft to President Estenssoro, and on 2 August, at 
Ucurena, near Cochabamba, the decree was signed. 

The law, which included 176 articles, proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery and the redistribution of land to those who worked on it. 
After four centuries of oppression the Indians were to recover their 
land. It is worth while quoting two of the law’s most important 
articles. Article 30 (para. 2) states: ‘Latifundium is hereby abol- 
ished. The existence of large corporative agricultural estates will 
not be allowed, nor will the concentration of land in the hands of 
private people and of bodies which by their juridical structure 
impede the fair distribution of the land among the rural popula- 
tion’. Article 144 (§10) states: “The system of colonization is hereby 
abolished as well as all other forms of compulsory labour, paid or 
unpaid. The agricultural labourer is henceforth incorporated into 
the structure of the legal social services of the State with all legal 
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rights.’ Thus the law, clearly drawing its inspiration from the Mexi- 
can land reform, restored to the Indian communities the lands of 
which they had been despoiled. At the same time it stipulated the 
need for modernization and mechanization in agriculture. 

The reform took some time to put into effect, and it was not till 
March 1954 that the Servicio Agrario, or Land Reform Organiza- 
tion, really began to operate. Its head, Edwardo Arze, is not a 
member of M.N.R. but a qualified technician, and he had as his 
assistant a Mexican, Edmundo Flores, who was a member of the 
American Technical Aid Mission. Mindful of the errors of the 
National Agrarian Department in Guatemala, the Bolivian land re- 
form organization has preferred to move slowly,! choosing with 
care certain pilot-areas as models for the general distribution of 
land. Apart from some incidents round Cochibamba and Lake 
‘Titicaca no violent protests were aroused, and there has hitherto 
been no perceptible decline in agricultural production. Last sum- 
mer President Estenssoro claimed that following the splitting up 
of the big estates and the redistribution of land there were now 
some 24 million owners of land, and more than 140,000 title deeds 
had already been granted.? 

The reform has not been envisaged solely from the point of view 
of land redistribution. Though the lands distributed, and the 
majority of the population, lie in the west among the high plateaux 
of the Andes, the most fertile regions are in the lower and more 
temperate region known to Bolivians as ‘E] Oriente’. ‘The Govern- 
ment is at present engaged in a veritable ‘march to the East’. 

‘Two problems have made its task more complicated. The first 
is the question of communications with the west. In the face of 
considerable difficulties a new highway has recently been con- 
structed to traverse the mountain ranges between Cochabamba 
and Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the capital of Santa Cruz province.* 
‘This road, which can be used in all weathers, stretches for 310 
miles across country sometimes reaching heights of 12,500 feet. 

The second problem concerns the population. Some 75 per cent 


The Minister of Rural Affairs, Dr Nufleo Chavez, stated in a recent inter- 
view (U.S. News World Report, 7 January 1955): ‘Before drawing up this law we 
made a careful study with the help of U.N. experts, because we wanted to avoid 
the mistakes made in Mexico and in Guatemala. In Mexico peasants were given 
communal use of land but not the title to it. In Guatemala the Government 
became the landlord. Under our law the peasant becomes the owner, except 
where groups of Indians prefer communal ownership.’ 

* Cf. Hispanic American Review, November 1954. 

* It was declared open on 28 September 1954 by Mr Henry F. Holland, the 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
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of the Indians live in the west on the high plateaux, and they are 
naturally very unwilling to come down to the low tropical regions 
where they are afraid of contracting diseases. The Government 
plans to transfer to the east the 7,000 miners at present unem- 
ployed, offering them free transport and 50 ha. of land each. In 
addition to the plan for transferring Indians from the high plat- 
eaux, it is also proposed to open up the east to immigration from 
outside Bolivia, and some Japanese families from Okinawa are 
already established there. A group of Swedish families are soon to 
be installed at Villa Montes, and an international mission recently 
studied the possibility of sending groups of displaced persons to the 
east of Bolivia, a project reckoned to cost $5 million. For the time 
being the Government is concentrating on the encouragement of 
agricultural production all along the highway, and is giving assist- 
ance, with the help of ‘Point IV’ technicians and machines, to the 
peasants already living there. 


THE FUTURE OF PRESIDENT ESTENSSORO 
In his discussions with the American authorities President 
Estenssoro has made use of the danger of a Communist coup 
d'état in order to obtain a better price for tin as well as the accept- 


ance of a new Bolivian nationalism and of the agrarian reform. In 
exchange he has had to moderate his anti-American policy; here 
the change in the attitude of the Bolivian delegation to the United 
Nations is significant. Since the crisis in Guatemala President 
Estenssoro has observed an unusual silence on that subject: he 
was associated by personal ties of friendship with several Guate- 
malan ‘intellectuals’ who upheld Colonel Arbenz’s regime, and in 
particular with the well-known writer Miguel Angel Asturias, 
author of El Seftor Presidente and formerly Guatemalan Ambas- 
sador in San Salvador. 

All this does not mean that the M.N.R. is completely secure. 
True, in the opinion of some qualified observers, it seems likely 
that at present free elections would give a go per cent vote to Dr 
Estenssoro. The Right is completely muzzled, and the army has no 
longer any political significance. A return of the exiles, after the 
fashion of Castillo Armas in Guatemala, seems highly unlikely, 
and the neighbouring countries of Argentina and Brazil are well 
disposed towards Dr Estenssoro, whose diplomacy seems at times 
to be modelled on that of President Perén. ‘Trouble is more likely to 
come from the Left, uncontrolled since the resignation of Juan 
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Lechin. The trade unions have failed to obtain the increase in 
wages for which they asked, and for which the President told them 
they must wait at least till 1958. Between now and then, the un- 
known factor is the extent of Sefior Lechin’s ambitions. For the 
time being, C.O.B. agents are carrying on considerable under- 
ground activities among the workers’ and peasants’ organizations 
in which they are eliminating lukewarm members from the most 
important posts. Finally, the new Partido Social Cristiano is not 
to be discounted and may well play a moderating role through its 
contacts with Washington. 

Whatever the future may hold, Dr Estenssoro’s Government has 
already displayed unaccustomed stability in a country which has 
experienced 129 revolutions since its independence. It is probable 
that his most direct competitors may come from among his own 
colleagues—from such men as Nufleo Chavez, the new Minister 
for Rural Affairs, or Victor Andrade, Ambassador to the United 
States. According to the law, Dr Estenssoro should relinquish his 
office in April 1956, but despite the President’s repeatedly ex- 
pressed wish to withdraw then there is a widespread desire that he 
should remain in office till 1960. 

In the economic sphere President Estenssoro’s Government 


has shown an enthusiasm for work and a desire to carry out its 
plans which are rare in Bolivia. If he succeeds in effectively con- 
trolling the application of the land reform and in improving the 
efficiency of his administration at both the higher and the lower 
levels, he has every chance of remaining in power for many years. 
In any case he has acted in such a way. that it will be difficult for 
his successors to put the clock back. 


I. B. 
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some aspect of international affairs. Candidates for membership must be 
nominated by two members known personally to them. 


The Institute is precluded by its Charter from expressing, as a body, an 
opinion on any aspect of international affairs, a ruling made in order to safe- 
guard its work from propaganda or political influence and to promote the free 
expression of individual opinion. 





Commonwealth Economic Committee 


Recent issues in the series of reports published annually with the aim of presenting 

in convenient form up-to-date summaries of production, international trade and 

consumption for a group of allied commodities with special reference to the part 
played by the countries of the Commonwealth 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter, Cheese, Condensed Milk, Milk Powder, Casein, Eggs, Egg Products, 


and Margarine. 
FRUIT 
Fresh, Canned, and Dried Fruit, Fruit Juices and Wine. 


MEAT 
Beef, Live Cattle, Mutton and Lamb, Live Sheep, Bacon and Hams, Pork, Live 
Pigs, Canned Meat, Offals, Poultry-Meat. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS 
Groundnuts, Cottonseed, Linseed, Soya Beans, Coconut and Oil Palm 
Products, Olive Oil and other Oilseeds and Oils. 

Each Volume 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 


HER MAJESTY'’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post Orders: P.O. 

Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund 

Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St Mary Street, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester Street, 
Belfast; or through any bookseller 





New Chatham House 


Publications 


Information about books to be published during 1955, and 
details of others which appeared during 1954, will be found 
in a catalogue ‘New Chatham House Publications 1954-5’ 


just issued. 


Obtainable free 
on application to the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, St James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 














